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tion which he has so justly acquired by the
whole author, whose fragments only fall to my
portion. What I have now performed is no
more than I intended above twenty years ago.
The ways of our translation are very different.
He follows him more closely than I have done,
which became an interpreter of the whole poem :
I take more liberty, because it best suited with
my design, which was, to make him as pleasing
as 1 could He had been too voluminous, had
he used my method in so long a work; and I
had certainly taken his, had 1 made it my busi-
ness to translate the whole- The preference,
theiu is justly his; and I join with Mr. Evelyn
in the confession of it, with this additional
advantage to him, that his reputation is already
established in this poet, mine m to make its
fortune in the world If I have been anywhere
obscure, in following our common author, or if
Lucretius himself is to be condemned* I refer
myself to his excellent annotations, which 1 have
often read, and always with some new pleasure*

My Preface begins already to swell upon me,
and looks as if I were afraid of my reader, by so
tedious a bespeaking of him; and yet I have
Horace and Theocritus upon my hands ; but the
Greek gentleman shall quickly be dispatched,
because I have more business with the Roman*

That which distinguishes Theocritus from all
other poets, both Greek and Latin, and which
raises him even above Virgil in his Kdogues, is
the inimitable tenderness of his passions, and, the
natural expression of them in words so becoming
of a pastoral A simplicity shines through all he
writes. He shows ' his art and learning,, by
disguising both* His shepherds never rise above
their country education in their complaints of